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A DEMOCRAT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

BY FRANCIS Q. NEWLANDS, UNITED STATES SENATOE FROM NEVADA. 



When Secretary Taft invited me to accompany him on his 
trip to the Philippines, I hesitated. I had been opposed from the 
start to the acquisition of the Islands. On the day following 
Dewey's victory I had personally urged President McKinley to 
order his fleet to Cuba, insisting that the purpose of the -war was 
not to conquer the Philippines, but to free Cuba, upon whose soil 
we had not yet landed a soldier. After Spain passed her scant 
title to us, I had urged that we should hold the Islands in trust 
for the Filipino people, that we should make an immediate 
declaration of our purpose to grant them independence and that 
we should take steps to quickly accomplish this purpose. 

I had no illusions regarding the Filipino people. I did not 
believe them fitted for democratic methods of government, nor 
that they could quickly develop into a homogeneous people, or 
act with unity of purpose. I thought it probable that, if we 
left them to themselves, there would be civil war and continued 
disorder, until some foreign Power should intervene, or one race 
should gain the mastery over the others, or the leadership of some 
masterful man should result in military dictatorship. 

Whilst these consequences might be deplorable, I did not deem 
it our duty to attempt to avert them by subjugating the numerous 
races of the archipelago. If the Filipino people were to be killed, 
it were better that they should kill each other than that we should 
kill them; or if they were to be conquered by a foreign Power, 
that some other country should undertake the destructive task. 
Besides, I believed that the proper evolution of the Filipino 
people was not to be accomplished through subjection to an alien 
people, but through the slow process of self-development by 
which nations have risen to strength and power. 
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I was concerned more for our own people and institutions than 
for the Filipino people or their institutions. I felt that a great 
nation, established for the first time in the history of the world 
upon the basic principle that just government rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed and that taxation and representation are 
inseparable, should not qualify ideals which had advanced demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere. I felt that our institutions were 
endangered by an intense commercialism, which had lowered the 
standards of municipal, State and national life, and that our 
concern should be to save democracy at home rather than to pro- 
mote imperialism abroad. 

Such were my views regarding the Philippines; but the coun- 
try had in two campaigns decided that the Philippines should be 
retained. Whilst my views had not changed, I felt the futility 
of further contention, and feared that a trip to the Philippines 
would simply be a waste of time. 

But I also recognized the fact that the two parties, as repre- 
sented by their leaders, Koosevelt and Bryan, did not stand far 
apart. Bryan from the start had insisted that there should be an 
immediate declaration of our purpose to grant independence to 
the Filipinos. Boosevelt, in a recent message, had declared that 
it was his firm belief that the United States could help the Fili- 
pinos to rise higher and higher in the scale of civilization and 
capacity for self-government, and that it was his earnest hope 
that in the end they would be able to stand, if not entirely alone, 
yet in some such relation to the United States as that in which 
Cuba now stands. 

It was clear, therefore, that the best men of both parties were 
now intent upon solving the question in a manner consistent with 
the theory and the traditions of our government. 

The most potent factor in this dispassionate view of the ques- 
tion had been Judge Taft, whose fixed determination to conduct 
the government of the Philippines in the interest of the Filipino 
people as a sacred trust, uncontrolled by selfish considerations, 
had aroused the moral sentiment and challenged the admiration 
of the country. I felt that the invitation of such a man to mem- 
bers of the opposite party to accompany him upon his proposed 
trip of inspection, affording, as it did, opportunity for non-par- 
tisan consideration of the Philippine question, was not to be 
lightly regarded, and I concluded to accept the invitation. 
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The Filipino People. — At almost every city and town, we visited 
we were entertained by processions representing the army, the 
native sconts and constabulary, the various industries and the 
schools, as well as by banquets in which leading Filipinos partici- 
pated. We also had hearings of those interested in the various 
agricultural and business pursuits, and those who had sugges- 
tions and complaints to make regarding existing political condi- 
tions. From my observations and inquiry, I should say that the 
Filipinos are an interesting people and capable of much develop- 
ment. The children learn English with great facility, and there 
seems to be a general desire among all classes for education, the 
night schools being crowded by those who are occupied during 
the day. The total population is about 7,000,000. The number 
of children of school age (7 to 15) is over 2,000,000, of whom 
only about one-sixth are enrolled. I was told that there was 
much eagerness to attend the schools, but that insufficiency of 
funds prevented the increase of the enrolment. 

We listened to the Filipino leaders at banquets and public meet- 
ings. They had, as a rule, pleasing voices, of a vibrant tone that 
appealed to the emotions, and I have no doubt that they would 
be very potent in influencing the masses of their people. They 
carried themselves with dignity and self-control. They showed 
much familiarity with our struggle for independence, and spoke 
persuasively, earnestly and eloquently regarding the aspirations 
of their people for independence. But it was not apparent that 
they had much conception of the individual rights and the funda- 
mental liberties which independence should secure. It is impos- 
sible that they could have. The educated class constitutes a very 
small percentage of the population. Most of them had been 
trained under the Spanish government of dishonesty and graft, 
in which almost every official was the oppressor, certainly not 
the servant, of the people, and under which the peasants, consti- 
tuting about ninety per cent, of the population, were exploited 
by the official and influential classes, both Spanish and Filipinos. 
These peasants are said to be patient, submissive, easily influenced 
and easily led. Under the influence of their leaders, the patient 
agricultural peasants of to-day become the ladrones or the fanatical 
pulijanes or the patriotic insurrectos, or all combined, of to- 
morrow. They have been accustomed to the Oriental system, 
represented by rulers such as sultans, datos and caciques, head- 
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men who direct the energies of their people, and to whose will the 
peasant class is subject. 

That the peasants also desire independence cannot be doubted. 
They would prefer to be led and governed by their own leaders, 
even though the latter have in view their industrial subjection. 
I am satisfied, from what I have seen and heard in the Philip- 
pines, that there can be no permanent friendliness between the 
Filipinos and the Americans. The Filipino people, as a rule, 
wish a national life, even though most of them have no real con- 
ception of what liberty means. 

The Islands were not quiet. A long and expensive campaign 
had been waged in Cavite against the ladrones, necessitating 
martial law and the reconcentration of the natives, who were 
disposed to shelter and protect them. 

Samar had been in confusion, as the result of the outbreak of 
the puli janes or "red breeches," the mountain people of that 
Island, in an insurrectionary movement, half religious and 
fanatical, and half protest against the native officials, who, 
though elected under American administration, thought their 
offices justified Spanish and Oriental extortion and oppression. 
All these movements taxed to the full the strength of the scouts 
and the constabulary forces. 

Present Conditions in the Philippines. — In contrast with the 
beautiful appearance of the Islands was the doleful story of the 
people. Added to the ravages of the civil war with Spain, and of 
our war of conquest, were the disasters caused by cholera, rinder- 
pest, surra, the locusts and typhoons. The agricultural depres- 
sion was great. The sugar plantations were without modern 
machinery and modern methods, and it was impossible to borrow 
money for their renovation. And yet, notwithstanding these 
untoward conditions, the apparent contradiction of an increase 
in wages also existed, and it was difficult to get laborers for agri- 
cultural industries. This was accounted for by the statement 
that the movements of the military forces and the public works 
had withdrawn the laborers from the farms. Indisposition to 
work was also complained of. The increase in wages enabled the 
natives to secure by one day's labor what used to require two. 
The result was that the laborer, having earned in one or two days 
enough to secure a week's supply of rice, would lie off until the 
pressure of hunger again drove him to work. 
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The Insular Commission. — The Philippine Commission is 
conscientiously working out the problems of good government, 
with a single eye to the prosperity and advancement of the Fili- 
pino people. It is not yet a government of the people or by the 
people, but it is preeminently a government for the people, and 
its purpose is to instruct the people, and particularly the peasant 
class, so as to give them a realization of what justice, individual 
rights and civil responsibility mean. 

Believing that a common language and the creation of a public 
opinion are essential to self-government, the Commission has pre- 
pared to make the universal language English. English is taught 
first by American teachers and later on by Filipino teachers, who 
have been instructed by them. The educational expenditure, in- 
sular, provincial and municipal, is about $2,000,000, gold, an- 
nually. At least $6,000,000 is required. 

This educational system, of course, involves the danger that 
the educated child is likely to drift from manual labor, but the 
Commission is wisely directing it in industrial channels by pro- 
moting agricultural and manual-training schools. 

In addition to the requirements of education, money is also re- 
quired for road-building, for railroads, for harbor and municipal 
improvements and for the development of the agricultural in- 
terests. The municipal and harbor improvements and road- 
building have been covered by bond issues authorized at the last 
session, with interest, if I am right, at five per cent. 

Congress recently authorized the construction of about 1,000 
miles of railroad in the various Islands by private corporations, 
involving a cost of about $30,000,000, and the issue by them of 
bonds for such construction, with interest at four per cent., the 
interest to be guaranteed by the Insular Government. As the 
amount of the bonds will doubtless build the railroads, I urged 
in the Senate that we should authorize the Insular Government 
to build the railroads and to issue bonds therefor to the extent of 
$30,000,000 at two per cent, with the guaranty of the United 
States as to both principal and interest. Whilst not prepared to 
urge Government ownership at home, owing to the complexity 
of our Government and the difficulty of insuring businesslike 
methods of administration, I felt that Government ownership 
suited the necessarily paternal nature of the Insular Government, 
and was merely in line with the policy now adopted as the result 
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of experience with both State-aided and State-owned railroads, 
in the British and Dutch East Indies, and that the Commission 
was a body of such capacity, integrity, experience and adminis- 
trative qualifications that it could easily undertake the work. 
The saving between two per cent., the rate of bonds so guaranteed 
by the United States, and the income which a private corporation 
would expect, would pay for the roads in thirty years, and a light 
cost of transportation would greatly lighten the burdens of the 
Islands. I regret to say that the movement failed. 

Agricultural Bank. — There is strong need of an agricultural 
bank, resembling those of Germany and Egypt, with a capital of 
at least $10,000,000. It is impossible to expect such a bank to 
be organized by private capital when the condition is such as is 
described by the Manila Chamber of Commerce in these words : 

" The country, generally speaking, is in a state of financial collapse. 
The agriculturists and merchants are passing through the worst crisis 
ever known in the annals of Filipino history. A series of calamities 
have contributed to bring the country to this deplorable state." 

An agricultural bank could loan the money necessary to intro- 
duce improved methods, particularly on the sugar plantations. 
It could also aid in the development of the 400,000 acres of land 
purchased from the friars, which are still on the hands of the 
Insular Government. Assisted by the Bureau of Agriculture, it 
could accomplish the development of the general agricultural in- 
terests of the Islands upon a thoroughly modern and scientific 
basis. All moneys advanced could be properly secured upon the 
improvements made. And thus an insular agricultural bank, 
with a capital derived from the sale of insular bonds at two per 
cent., guaranteed by the United States, could do a business that 
would earn at least six per cent. 

It will be economy for the United States to move generously 
and efficiently now. Economic distress may result in discontent 
that will cause outbreaks whose suppression will cost infinitely 
more than the aid at present needed. It must be remembered 
that the tropical islands have been languishing for years. The 
temperate zone has beaten the tropical zone in competition in 
sugar and tobacco. The outbreak of Cuba against Spain was 
largely due to economic distress caused by the low price of sugar; 
I think it likely that it has also had something to do with the 
contemporaneous discontent in the Philippines. 
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The insular revenues are now only about $9,000,000 in gold, 
to which may be added $3,000,000 in gold as the municipal 
revenues for Manila, and $2,000,000 in gold as the provincial 
and municipal revenues outside of Manila. Fourteen million 
dollars in gold is the sum that is now available annually for all 
purposes, insular, provincial and municipal, in a government of 
7,000,000 people. When we recall that the District of Columbia, 
with less than 300,000 people, requires about nine or ten million 
dollars annually for municipal and district purposes, it seems 
amazing that the Insular Commission should have accomplished 
so much with so little. 

Abolition of Tariff Duties. — The main measure of relief for 
the Philippine Islands thus far urged is the abolition of Amer- 
ican duties on Philippine products, to be followed, when the 
Spanish treaty expires three years hence, by the abolition of 
Philippine duties upon American products. Such a proposition 
involves the closed door in the Philippines at a time when we are 
strenuously urging the open door in China, Manchuria and 
Korea. This is both wrong and impolitic; wrong, because con- 
sistency is required of nations as well as individuals, and im- 
politic because it will give Japan and China an excuse for secur- 
ing favored arrangements in the Orient which will exclude our 
products. If we get the monopoly of imports into the Philippines, 
it would not compensate for the losses which we would sustain 
in the rest of the Orient by the assertion of this policy. If we 
refuse equal opportunities for Japanese trade in the Philippines, 
how can we insist upon equal opportunities with Japan in Man- 
churia and Korea? 

I am aware that this suggestion of free trade, or freer trade, 
appeals to many Democrats; but reflection, I think, should con- 
vince any one that the arrangement, so far as the Philippine 
Islands are concerned, means restricted trade, not freer trade. 
At present, the Philippine Islands have a tariff which conforms 
to the theory of a tariff for revenue only, so strenuously urged by 
many Democrats; for it imposes a duty of only twenty per cent, 
upon importations from all countries, including the United 
States, without preference to any. It is now proposed that this 
tariff should be maintained as to all other countries, but be 
abolished as to the United States, the very purpose being to give 
the United States the monopoly of imports into the Philippines, 
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and to exclude the products of England, Prance, Germany, Spain 
and other countries. Can this restricted trade be called free trade, 
or freer trade? At best, the proposed arrangement will be one 
of subsidy. 

Sugar Subsidy. — The tendency of our policy in the tropics has 
been to destroy the revenue feature of the sugar tax by giving 
the tax as an additional price to the producers of sugar in the 
tropical islands. The world's price of raw sugar is about two 
cents per pound, or $40 per ton; the price in America is $75 per 
ton, because the customs duty of 1% cents per pound, or $35 
per ton, is added. When, therefore, sugar is imported from the 
tropical islands duty free, it sells in our markets at the same 
price as the duty-paid sugar — $75 per ton; and thus the tropical 
planter gets on the duty-free sugar, as a subsidy, the amount of 
the duty which the Treasury loses. Porto Eico, Cuba and Hawaii 
send all their sugar to the United States, because the sugar of 
Porto Eico and Hawaii comes in duty free, and the Cuban sugar 
comes in with one-fourth of the duty, or about $9 per ton, off. 
On their production, the planters in these islands get in the 
"United States markets the following amounts annually more 
than they can get anywhere else, and this constitutes the annual 
subsidy of these tropical islands : 

Hawaii, 400,000 tons, duty free, $35 per ton $14,000,000 

Porto Rico, 100,000 tons, duty free, $35 per ton 3,500,000 

Cuba, 1,000,000 tons, % duty off, $9 per ton 9,000,000 

Total subsidy $26,500,000 

The imports from Cuba are increasing, and it is claimed that 
during the coming season they will be 1,300,000 tons. 

Under similar circumstances, there is no reason why the Fili- 
pino planters should not restore their old maximum of 400,000 
tons annually, on which a similar subsidy of $35 per ton would 
amount to $14,000,000 per annum above what they could re- 
ceive in Hong Kong or in any other sugar-market, except the 
United States. 

If, as has been done in Cuba, under the influence of a smaller 
subsidy, the increase should be to 1,000,000 tons annually, the 
total subsidy of the Filipino planters would amount to $35,000,- 
000 annually, and the United States Treasury would suffer loss 
in that amount. In time, therefore, the sugar tax would lose its 
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character as a revenue-producer, and would be turned into a 
subsidy for tropical islands. 

Political Complications. — Important political difficulties are 
also likely to arise from complicating our revenue system with 
that of the Philippine Islands. The Philippine Islands are now 
almost entirely dependent upon customs duties for their revenue. 
If this plan of mutual subsidy goes through and the United 
States secures the monopoly of the Philippine markets, it neces- 
sarily follows that little or no revenue will come from the cus- 
toms, and that the Philippine Government will be compelled 
to substitute land and other internal taxes. Already it has taken 
measures to institute the land tax, and the protest is so loud and 
deep as to compel the postponement of its operation. 

Again, I understand our purpose is to train the Filipino 
people in self-government, in the hope that ultimately they will 
be fitted for independence. If this be really our purpose, it would 
be very unwise to complicate the fiscal and revenue systems of the 
two countries; for, when separation comes, industrial disturbance 
may follow the change in these fiscal and revenue relations. Our 
policy should be to hold the Philippines as an entity absolutely 
separate from the United States, the only connection between 
them being the Civil Government, which should gradually draw 
the Filipinos into participation until the time is ripe for inde- 
pendence. Then the United States can at any time declare its 
trust ended, and turn over the government of the Philippines to 
its ward. It is an essential doctrine of equity that the trustee 
should not mingle his ward's property or interests with his own, 
and our government in the Philippines should be so administered 
as to enable our ward, when she comes to the maturity of her 
powers, to move among the nations in a thoroughly uncomplicated 
and individualized life. Would it not be uncandid, whilst pro- 
fessing a desire to fit the Filipino people for self-government 
and independence, to bind the two countries together, at the same 
time, so strongly by navigation laws and tariff legislation and 
commercial ties generally as to make it impossible to cut the 
political ties without a serious and perhaps fatal readjustment? 
If American capital secures the monopoly of ocean transporta- 
tion between the Islands and the United States, of inter-island 
navigation, and of railroad transportation, and also the control 
of subsidized sugar-planting, every selfish and commercial con- 
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sideration will stand in the way of a moral settlement of this 
important question. 

Suggested Legislation. — I wonld suggest, therefore, in place 
of the proposed reduction in duties the following legislation: 

(1) The repeal of the Act extending our coast navigation 
laws to the Philippine Islands. These will confessedly impose a 
higher burden on the transportation of her exports and imports 
than now. Their operation has already been postponed for a time 
by a recent Act. 

(2) If not too late, the repeal of the Act authorizing insular 
aid for railroad-building by the insular guarantee of four per 
cent, interest on the $30,000,000 of bonds, and the substitution of 
insular construction and ownership of the proposed railroads ac- 
complished by means of an insular bond issue at two per cent, 
guaranteed by the United States. 

(3) The authorization of insular, provincial and municipal 
bonds sufficient to cover needed permanent improvements, the 
bonds bearing interest at two per cent., thus facilitating the 
application of a larger portion of current revenues to education, 
particularly of an industrial character. The enrolment of the 
schools should be trebled. 

(4) An issue of $10,000,000 of bonds for an insular agricul- 
tural bank, the bonds to bear interest at two per cent, and to be 
guaranteed by the United States; such bank to aid the introduc- 
tion of machinery and improved methods in agriculture by 
secured loans to the farmers. 

All these bonds should run for thirty years, in which time the 
saving in interest should pay for them. The total, including 
railroads, would be about $60,000,000, or, without railroads, 
$30,000,000. 

When the time comes for final determination of the relations 
of the Filipinos to us, a plebiscite can be taken. If separation is 
then desired by either, it can be accomplished. Meanwhile, the 
United States can largely centre its own expenditures at Subig 
Bay, which, cut off by the mountains from the rest of Luzon 
and having but few native occupants, can be made an easily de- 
fended naval, coaling and commercial station for our navy and 
merchant marine. When the time comes for separation, we can 
easily retain Subig Bay and thus make it a link in the chain of 
our naval and commercial administration. 
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If the bonds authorized by us are not by that time retired, 
and if the Islanders cannot bear the burden of debt contracted 
by our authority, we can pay it and cancel the obligation, thus 
adding a timely generosity to the hundreds of millions now 
irreclaimably lost in the military and naval expenses connected 
with our control of the Philippines. 

This will be more businesslike, wiser and cheaper than the pro- 
posed tariff subsidy, which within forty years would probably 
turn over to the Filipino planters from $300,000,000 to $600,000,- 
000 in sugar subsidies paid by the American consumers in an 
unjust tax diverted from the United States Treasury. The 
Islands will then be on a healthy and uncomplicated basis, in- 
stead of on a stimulated and complicated basis which will make 
the nursing-bottle of subsidy essential to their existence. 

I have not the space to enter into the consideration of the 
strategic mistake of having possessions occupied by unwilling 
subjects so far removed from our base — impossible of defence 
should the time come in the Orient when we may be beset by foes 
outside the Islands and by insurrectos within, or of the great 
military expense entailed by holding them as an asset instead 
of a trust. 

The fact is that, prior to the war, if Spain had offered them to 
us we would have refused. Dewey's victory happened to be in 
Manila Bay, instead of in the open sea. Shall we, therefore, per- 
mit ourselves to remain always under the tyranny of an accident? 

But far above these practical considerations are the moral 
considerations for which Boosevelt, Bryan and Taft stand as 
representatives of true Democracy, which has not yet lost faith 
in government of the people, for the people and by the people. 
We cannot check the aspiration for independence in the Philip- 
pines when, such advocates of political morality in both parties 
voice it in the United States. Separation will some day come. 
Let us intelligently prepare for it 

Fbanois G. Newlands. 



